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a red fez with an English suit. To carry the analogy
to Falstaff a little further, the sleeves of his English
coat were worn out, darned and patched. He was glad
to see me but he would not give me a formal interview
for publication.
"I am a peace-loving man," he said in his lacka-
daisical manner. "Why do you want to drag me into
the columns of the press? Press means controversy."
There was not much I could do after that. He was
right. Anythfrig he was likely to say would have raised
a controversy, po matter what it was. But that also ex-
plained my angling for an interview.
Charming as my host was, it was evident he lacked
drive. His personality was admirably suited to the
bridge room of the Karachi Club, of which he was an
enthusiastic patron, but he seemed hardly strong enough
to administer a province where one could not travel
from one village to another without some danger to
life and limb. The cases that came up for trial before
the High Court of Justice of the province showed that
crime stood at a particularly high level and that in
certain parts of the province a tribal blood feud was
regarded as a natural and ordinary affair. If Gulam
Hussain succeeded in maintaining some degree of law
and order in Sind, it was only because he was a tactful
man who knew the province in which he had grown
up and who was realist enough to regard perpetual
unrest as the natural state of his people. But it seemed
equally certain that he was not likely to take any drastic
measures to exterminate crime, for such steps would
displease certain sections of the province who could make
things very difficult for Gulam Hussain and his govern-
ment.
I had gone to see him in the morning at his house